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Haynau's visit was " a wanton insult to the people of this country ".
The Queen was seriously annoyed, and told the Minister that she
could " as little approve of the introduction of lynch law in this
country as of the violent vituperations with which Lord Paknerston
accuses and condemns public men in other countries . . . without
having the means of obtaining correct information or of sifting
evidence ". The rebuke was a stinging one, but no candid person
can affirm that it was unmerited. As spokesman of Great Britain
among the nations Palmerston had great merits, and under a strong
Prime Minister they might have been less obviously balanced by
defects. As it was, the task of correction fell too often to the Crown,
and the Crown cannot permit repeated warnings to be disregarded
without loss of dignity. It was unfortunate that on the merits of
the disputes between himself and the Court the Foreign Secretary
was more often right than wiong. In regard to Italy, as in regard
to Schleswig-Holstein and other questions, the Queen's views were
indubitably biassed by personal and dynastic considerations. Of
these Palmerston was not unnaturally intolerant, but no degree of
certainty as to the unassailable correctness of his own attitude can
justify Palmerston's disrespectful treatment of the Crown. Some
part of his irritation was doubtless due to the fact that there was a
Prince Consort behind the Throne, and behind the Prince a Baron
Stockmar. It is true also that the Queen had not yet accumulated
the experience which proved so valuable to her Ministers in the later
years of her reign; but her grasp of European politics was already
firm, and, apart from this, she had certain constitutional rights in
regard to the conduct of foreign affairs which no Minister was at
liberty to ignore.
Nor was Palmerston more complacent towards his colleagues and
his Chief than towards the Sovereign. Throughout 1850 and 1851
there was increasing friction between the Prime Minister and the
Foreign Secretary. It came to a head in October, 1851, when
Kossuth, the leader of the Hungarian revolution, landed in England.
It was announced that he was to be received by Lord Palmerston.
Lord John insisted that the proposed interview would be " improper
and unnecessary *', and in plain terms interdicted it. Palmerston
hotly retorted : " I do not choose to be dictated to as to whom I
may or may not receive in my own house ". The Cabinet supported
the Premier, and Palmerston gave way; but a few weeks later he
received a Radical deputation which presented him with an address
in which the Emperors of Austria and Russia were referred to as
" odious and detestable assassins ". Not unnaturally, the Queen
was intensely annoyed ; but the Premier, though he could not justify
his colleague, still hesitated to dismiss him.
Ai last, however, even Lord John's forbearance was exhausted,
of perhaps his timidity was overcome. News reached London on
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